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As to serious or quasi-serious examples of direct political power in this field, we may allude to three. (But one should not forget that Henry-George, a Californian, started Single Tax as far back as 1871.) All three were, of course, given great impetus by the smothering depression of the 3o's, which ruined thousands of little people living on fixed incomes; all three substantially declined when good times came again. Let a new depression come, and the cults and crackpots will rise like weeds; the worse conditions get, the wilder will be the efforts to ameliorate them.
1.  Upton Sinclair and EPIC. Sinclair is not a crackpot. He is an extremely honest man, a crusader and reformer, a good novelist, absolutely without humor and wonderfully stuffed with ego. I cannot in this space describe details of his plan, End Poverty in California. Much in it is probably sound if you believe in production for use, not profit. Sinclair stood for the establishment of land colonies, the creation of various state authorities like CAP (California Authority for Production), a stiff tax on unimproved land, and fifty dollars per month pensions for all needy persons over sixty. Sinclair's great days were in the middle 30*3. He ran for governor in 1934, and despite fierce Roosevelt-Farley opposition won the Democratic nomination handily and was only narrowly beaten in the run-off. Sinclair got almost nine hundred thousand votes. His opponent, a sixty-nine-year-old former Iowa conservative named Merriam, added very little positive to the campaign; one slogan was, "Hold your nose and vote for Merriam." What defeated Sinclair was not Merriam but, in short, big business. "No politician since William Jennings Bryan has so horrified and outraged the Vested Interests," wrote Time, and the Merriam forces had to spend several million dollars to win. And though they beat Sinclair himself, no fewer than thirty-seven EPIC candidates were elected to the legislature.
2.  The Townsend plan. This movement, proposing old age revolving pensions, reached its greatest growth in about 1936, under the leadership of Dr. Francis E. Townsend of Long Beach. It spread all over the country; it held a well-attended national convention in Cleveland; it is still a force in a great many American communities. Townsend supported Lemke for president in 1936 and, although a decent old man himself, let Father Coughlin speak on his platform. It is fascinating today to glance at the comments of serious economists and political writers, like Walter Lippmann, when they first investigated Townsend ten years ago. He scared them stiff. And with reason. Townsend's economic aims were preposterously impossible of fulfillment; at the beginning, he suggested pensions of not less than two hundred dollars a month for all men and women in the nation over sixty, if unemployed. He hoped to pay for this by a national sales tax, which would have cost the country 70 per cent of the total national income.
3: Ham & Eggs. Politically, this was the most serious business of the